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Le Nozze di Figaro. 

Lorenzo Da Ponte, the author of the libretto of 
Don Giovanni, gives in his auto-biography the fol- 
lowing account of the Nozze di Figaro, the words 
for which were also written by him. Da Ponte 
was the friend of Mozart and other composers of 
that day. He lived to an advanced age, and died 
in New York a few years ago. is auto-biogra- 
phy was written at the age of over eighty years, 
and is somewhat redolent of the complacent 
egotism of an old man looking back on the glo- 
ries of his youth. Ilis venerable figure is well 
remembered by many New Yorkers, and he 
seems to be a link between them and the illus- 
trious composer, aroun? whom already the mists 
of time seem to hover, and whom we can hardly 
believe to be one who has been seen and known 
by persons still among us, or who have but re- 
cently passe away. We translate the following : 


“Many composers came to me for libretti. 
But there were in Vienna only two who were 
worthy of my notice: Martin, then the favor- 
ie composer of the Emperor Joseph, and Mo- 
ZART, with whom, about that time, I hal become 
aequainted at the house of the Baron Wetzlar, 
his great adniirer and friend, and who, although 
endowed with greater talent, perhaps, than any 
Composer in the world, past present or to come, 
had not been able, thanks to the cahals of his 
enemies, to exercize his divine genius in Vienna, 
and remainesl unknown and obscure, like a pre- 
Gous jewel which hides in the entrails of the 





earth the brilliant glory of its splendor. I can- 
not recal without exultation and self-satisfaction 
that it was solely to my perseverance and firm- 
ness, that Europe and the wl.ole world, in a great 
degree, are indebted for the exquisite composi- 
tions of this admirable genius. ‘Che injustice 
and envy of the journalists, the gazetteers, 
and still more, of the biographers of Mozart has 
not allowed them to concede such glory to an 
Italian; but all Vienna, all who knew me and 
him in Germany, in Bohemia, and in Saxony, all 
his family, and, more than all, the Baron Wetz- 
lar, under whose roof was kindled the first spark 
of his noble flame will bear witness for me of the 
truth of what I now state. 

“ After the good success of the ‘ Burbero,’ I 
went to Mozart and related to him what had 
passed between me and Casti and Rosemberg, as 
well as the Sovereign, and asked han if he would 
like to set to music a drama written by me for 
him. ‘I would do it most willingly,’ he replied 
immediately, ‘ but I am sure that I shall not ob- 
tain permission.’ ‘ That,’ I answered, ‘I will take 
care of.’ I then began to reflect on the choice of 
two subjects which should be suited to two Com- 
posers of the highest genius, but diametrically 
opposite in the style of their composition. . . . 

“ This failure (of L’Aveugle Clairvayant) did no 
great harm to my reputation; so that I began 
very quietly to reflect on the dramas which I was 
to write for my two dear friends, Mozart and 
Martini. As for the first, | easily understood that 
the immensity of his genius demanded a subject 
at once extended, multiform and sublime. Con- 
versing with him one day upon the subject, he 
asked me if I could easily transform into a drama 
the comedy of Beaumarchais entitled Le Nozze 
di Figaro. The proposition pleased me well and 
I promised to do it. But there was a very great 
difficulty to be overcome. 

“ The Emperor had from the first forbidden the 
Company of the German Theatre from perform- 
ing this comedy, which was written, as he said, 
too freely for a refined audience. How then 
could it be presented in the form of a drama? 
Baron Wetzlar offered with great generosity, to 
give me a good price for the words and to have 
the opera performed in London or in France if 
it could not be done in Vienna, but I refused his 
offers and proposed that the words and the music 
should be written secretly and to wait for a favora- 
ble opportunity to exhibit it to the directors of the 
theatre or to the Emperor, and with this I fear- 





lessly charged myself. Martini alone knew the 
secret, and he most liberally, on account of his 
esteem for Mozart, consented that I should post- 
pone writing for him until I had completed the 
drama of Figaro. 

“T then set myself to work, and as fast as I wrote 
the words, he composed the music. In six weeks 
all was finished. The good fortune of Mozart 
would have it that a score was wanted at the 
theatre. I seized the opportunity and without a 
word to anybody, went to the Emperor himself 
to offer the Figaro. What did he say? ‘You 
know that Mozart, most excellent in instrumental 
music, has never written but one vocal drama, 
and that was no great thing! ‘ Neither should I,’ 
I replied submissively, ‘ without the favor of your 
Majesty, have written more than one drama in 
Vienna.’ ‘ True,’ said he, ‘but as to this Nozze 
di Figaro, I have forbidden the German Company 
to perform it.” ‘ Yes,’ I replied ; ‘ but having com- 
posed a drama for music and not a comedy, I have 
been obliged to omit many scenes and still more 
to modify it, and I have omitted and modified 
everything that can offend the delicacy and de- 
cency of a spectacle at which your sovereign 
Majesty is to preside. And then as to the music, so 
far as I can judge, it seems to me of marvellous 
beauty.’ ‘Well, if that is the case, I rely on 
your good taste as to the music and to your pru- 
dence as to the morale. Give the score to the 
copyists.” 

“I hastened to Mozart, but had barely imparted 
to him the good news, when an aid of the Em- 
peror’s came to him, bearing a note in which he 
ordered him to come immediately to the Palace 
with the score. He obeyed the royal command ; 
he caused the Emperor to hear several pieces 
which pleased him marvellously and, without any 
exaggeration astounded him. He had an exqui- 
site taste in matters of music, as indeed he had in 
all the Fine Arts, and the great success which 
this opera has enjoyed all over the world, shows 
that his judgment was not mistaken. 

“Mozart’s opera was produced to the great 
shame of the ‘we shall near’ and ‘we shall see’ 
of the other Miiestri and their partizans, to the 
shame of the Count of Casti, and a hundred other 
devils; it pleased universally and was considered 
by the Emperor and all real connoisseurs as @ 
most sublime and divine Composition.” 


Crmarosa delighted in noise and mirth ; sur- 





rounded hy a party of gay friends, he conceived ( 
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his operas; and, as the ideas presented them- 
selves, he seized and embodied them. In this 
way he planned that beautiful comic opéra, Jl 
Matrimonio Secreto. 
+ 
A Letter from A. W. T. on Oratorio Practice, 
American Voices, &c. 


Dear Dwieut: I am glad to see that you 
suggested to the members of musical “ Conven- 
tions” the purchase and practice of some Orato- 
rio at home with their choirs and friends as a 
preparation for the annual meetings, which are 
now getting to be so common. Some years since, 
T used what little influence I could exert among 
the members of a convention, and through the 
columns of a country musical journal, then pret- 
ty extensively circulated among our country 
One 
or two individuals can do little—they may per- 
haps get the ball in motion, but it requires the 
strength of many persons to keep it going. 

It is certainly much to the credit of Mr. Baker, 
and those who have cooperated with him for sev- 
eral years past, that they have made the study and 
practice of Oratorio music a grand feature of their 
Many 


choirs, to effect this purpose, but in vain. 


annual assemblages at the Melodeon. 
persons of a good deal of natural taste have been 
enabled thus to get some idea of the “ Creation ” 
for instance—and this has been their only oppor- 
tunity in their lives of knowing anything of that 
noble composition, otherwise than by the extracts, 
which they have seen in collections of psalm 
tunes—of about as much value as Skolastikos’ 
brick, which he carried about as the sample of 
the house he wished to sell. 

What our people want is not natural taste, but 
the opportunity of cultivating that taste which 
they possess. The charge which one continually 
hears abroad against us Americans, that we are 
a practical people and have no “ sense ” of music, 
that is, no natural love for it, 1s as absurd as it is 
false, and so is that other charge, that in our cli- 
mate there is no such thing as a good voice. 
Sheer humbug, this; and every one must admit 
it who has had opportunity to hear a mixed mul- 
titude sing in New England, and a similar multi- 
tude in Europe. It may be that in Italy good 
voices are more the rule than in countries farther 
north; yet of the great female singers of modern 
times, several of the first rank were natives of 
Germany and other northern countries. Mr. 
Rillington, one of the most remarkable sopranos 
that ever lived, was born at London; Malibran 
and her sister Pauline Garcia at Paris; Mara, 
that wonder, at Cassel, in Germany; Jenny 
Lind, at Stockholm, in Sweden; Sontag at Cob- 
lenz on the Rhine; Madame Fodor, a name con- 
nected with the first performance of some of Bee- 
thoven’s stupendous vocal works, was born in the 
north of Germany, and went to Ttaly first after a 
residence at St. Petersburg; thirty-five years ago 
the Italians themselves called her the greatest 
living songstress. Madame Schroeder Devrient, 
was a native of Hamburg, and the Wagner also, 
I think. I mention these examples to show that 
in the most disagreeable climates of Europe— 
save Russia—some of the greatest voices have 
been produced; and if there, it is nonsense to 
suppose that in the clear fine atmosphere of 
America, there must necessarily be a defect in the 
physical organization necessary to the great de- 
sign. But the experience of any one who has 
been abroad, and has paid attention to the one 
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point of the quality of voices, both there and at 
home, must show him that the American voice is 
as good as either the German or the English—I 
cannot speak farther from personal observation. 

The finest chorus I ever heard was that of the 
Sing-Akademie at Berlin, numbering ‘about two 
hundred voices. Among the oratorios which I 
heard performed by that Society was Mendels- 
sohn’s “ Elijah.” Afterwards I heard the same 
at Exeter Hall, London, under Costa’s lead, with 
a chorus of some five hundred. The Berlin per- 
formance was far the most effective. It was per- 
fect! IT was excited until my sensations became 
actually painful, and at one time I feared that I 
must leave the church in which it was given. 
And yet that splendid, magnificent chorus was 
made up of no better voices than those which 
compose our own choruses. 

1 was struck last winter on my return, with 
the excellent quality of the voices, taken gener- 
ally for all parts, (except the Tenor, in which 
there are too many very poor barytones  strug- 
gling to do what they cannot do, and never will, 
that is, sing up to E, F, and G, with a voice,) at 
the Handel and Haydn chorus. And at some con- 
certs of the little “ Musical Association ” at Cam- 
bridgeport last winter, the dozen sopranos and 
seven or cight altos, produced a volume and ex- 
cellence of tone, which I hardly ever heard sur- 
passed by the same number. Again, who of us 
has not heard here and there voices, utterly un- 
cultivated and used only as nature teaches, which 
in some familiar song have startled and astonished 
us by their strength, purity and sweetness ? 
Many a voice of this sort do I remember having 
heard in our New England villages. What mag- 
nificent basses and tenors may be heard among 
our firemen, when making merry together and 
singing “ Unele Ned,” “Old Dan Tucker,” or 
There is real feeling in some 
into the 


“Lovely May!” 
of these songs, and the singers entering 
spirit of them will often lament for “ May,” or 
“Uncle Ned,” in strains that would bring the 
house down, were they cultivated up to the pitch 
of the opera. 

There is, I venture to declare, so far as nature 
is concerned, no want either of vocal organs or 
accurate musical And that 
brings me back “to our muttons.” 

We want two things: the general cultivation 
of taste, and the proper development of our 
schools 


ears among us. 


musical capacities. Country singing 
will do neither, and the practice of the com- 
mon choirs is equally useless. In both these 
eases the time is devoted to learning to holy 
ble along in reading the notes of psalm tunes, 
and to getting up a few anthems, for Fast, 
Thanksgiving, an ordination, a dedication, or the 
grand concert with which the singing master 
closes off in a blaze of glory. Were all this felt 
to be but the means to an end, as the reading of 
the American First Class book, at school, is a 
means to learn to read newspapers and every- 
thing else, and is not studied simply that one may 
read the particular pieces in it, it would be all 
very well. But here is just the trouble ; a school 
or a choir practice a set of these tunes, as the 
great end of learning to sing. I would have the 
singing master constantly impress upon his pupils 
that all which-they can learn from a “singing 
book” is simply preparatory, as their reading 
lessons at school prepare them afterwards to read 


Shakspeare, Milton, Gibbon or Webster. 


MUSIC, 

















ye 

Now how easily, how simply, how pleasantly | 
might the process of cultivating the public taste | 
be carried on, if those who care at all for music 
would adopt your suggestion. Suppose in some 
country town half a dozen tenors and_ basses 
should purchase copies of “ Elijah,” and should 
invite a few sopranos and altos to unite with them 
in studying out the music of those sublime 
choruses. Next summer these dozen singers 
would be prepared to meet with dozens from a 
hundred other towns, and two or three general 
rehearsals would bring all into order so far as the 
mere correct reading of the music goes. From 
that moment every rehearsal would be attended 
Many of us who 


with the purest enjoyment. 
have had the good fortune to sing in either of our 
great Boston choral societies, can speak from 
experience of the delight of this kind of practice, 
when once an oratorio is rehearsed up to this 
piteh. 

This is the way the great musical festivals are 
managed abroad. The chorus singers are all 
prepared with a general knowledge of the music, 
and the conductor, when he comes to take charge 
of the general rehearsals, has only to teach his 
masses the effects which he wishes to produce. 
Could we call together such a convention, as we 
might thus easily do, the proceeds of such per- 
formances as would be given, would enable us to 
employ an orchestra, and it would be a matter of 
pride, as well as for the advantage of great 
singers to join in the exercises; the profit would 
be mutual, the singer would make him or herself 
known, and the members of our choirs would 
have the opportunity, denied them in the country, 


of hearing great music sung in great style. Thus 
would taste be cultivated, both for the highest 
vocal and the highest instrumental music, for 
“Elijah” combines the two,— you know, how 
But enough of this rambling disjointed 
Good bye. 


well. 
matter for this time. 
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[From Cocks’s Musical Miscellany.} 
The Berlin Academy of Music. 


The Berlin Academy of Music was founded in 
the year 1850, by Dr. A. B. Marx, Dr. T. Kullak, 
and Herr Julius Stern, of Berlin, and has risen 
rapidly in the estimation of the European public. 
We heartily wish the enterprising projectors God 
speed! in their noble undertaking. 

We give the following translation of details 
transmitted to us by our erudite frend, Dr. 
Marx : — 


§ [. 

This Academy of Music offers complete instruc- 
tion, both theoretical and practical, to all Students 
desirous of obtaining a thorough knowledge of the 
Art. It offers the same advantages to all who, 
whether as Singers, Pianists, Violinists, Violon- 
cellists, Directors, Composers, or Teachers, select 
either of these branches as a profession. | 

Amateurs also, to whom Music is not a profes 
sion, but an ornament of life, will likewise be 
received, in as far as they observe the regulations 
of the Academy. 


g I. 

The plan of Instruction includes the following 
objects : : 

a. GENERAL DEPARTMENTS. — 1. Exe- 
MENTARY INsTRUCTION — Sound and Notation, 
with the practical development of the Ear, an 
exercise in the understanding and representation 
of the relation of Sounds; the Science of Rhythm, 
with the development of the knowledge of ime, 
and exercise in the division and keeping thereot; 
first Foundations of the Science of Melody and 
Harmony, with practical exercises ; Encyclope- 
diac Survey of Music in general. 2. Univers® | 
Instruction’ in Music (Allgemeine Musiklehre- | 
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methode). Method of Delivery, Direction. 3. 
History or Music. 4. KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
Art. 5. Instruction in the Irarr1aAn Lan- 
GUAGE. 

b. EXECUTION. Tue Art or VocAtLiza- 
TION. — (comprising exercises in Church, Cham- 
ber, Concert, and Dramatic Music, by ancient 
and modern composers). 6. Pronunciation, For- 
mation of the Voice, Solfaing. 7. Chorus Sing- 
ing. 8. Superior Education of the Voice, and 
Solo Singing. 9. Dramatic Delivery. Piano 
forte-playing (devoted to Chamber and Concert 
Music, from the earliest to the present time.) 10. 
Elementary Class. 11. Intermediate Class. 12. 
Orchestral-playing — general execution by sev- 
eral executants for developing confidence, Playing 
in Time, and at Sight, as likewise the Ground 
work. 13. Superior Style of Playing. 14. En- 
semble-playing, piano forte with accompaniment 
of one or more Instruments or Orchestra. Play- 
ing from Score. VIOLIN AND VIOLONCELLO- 
Playing; especial lessons in each of these branches. 
16. Elementary Education. 17. Superior Style 
of Solo-playing—then both combined. 18. Quartet 
and Orchestral-playing. Special Instruction is 
given in all these branches of Execution. 

ec. INSTRUCTION IN COMPOSITION — 
( Kompositionle hre). Indispensable not only for 
Youthful Composers, but, especially with the con- 
tents of the first course, for every aspirant to a 
more solid Isducation—in four courses. 19. 
Science of Melody, Harmony, Accompaniment ; 
the Choral Style; Induction into the Song Style. 
20. Song Style, Figured Style, Fugue Style, with 
double and treble Counterpoint and Canon Style. 
Foundation of Vocal Composition, Recitative, 
Song, Chorus. 22. Orchestra Style. Quartet 
Style. Compositions for the combination of Song 
and Orchestra. 

§ Til. 

The choice of the branch of Science is, provided 
the requisite competency exist, left free for the 
Pupil’s decision, assisted by the counsel of his 
relations and masters. And the transfer from the 
branch first chosen to another will not be opposed, 
rovided mature reflection and reasonable grounds 
” given; but, on the other hand, the selection 
and arrangement of the Departments of Instruc- 
tion, in all its branches, must be unconditionally 
left to the Directors of the Academy. 

§ IV. 

Each Student is entitled to the right of partici- 
pating in all the departments of instruction named 
in § II, provided he be sufficiently forward in his 
studies. 

All are bound to participate in the studies men- 
tioned under Nos. 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12,19, 
and 20, 

All Students, intended for the profession of | 
Solo Singers and Singing Masters, are bound to 
attend the courses mentioned under Nos. 4, 5, 8, 
9 All Students, in the higher style of piano 
forte playing, intended for the Profession of 
Pianists, are bound to attend the course enum- 
erated in Nos. 4, 12, 13, 14,15, and 21. And, 
lastly, all Students intended for Composers, Direc- 
tors and the higher branches of the Art, are 
bound to attend the courses mentioned under 
Nos. 4, 9, 15, 21, and 22. It is, nevertheless, 
to be borne in mind that participation in the 
courses, 1 to 20, previously mentioned, is indis- 
pensable, 

*§ Vz 


Opportunities of appearing on a private Stage 
will be provided to those Students devoted to 
Dramatic Vocalization. Instruction upon Instru- 
ments not mentioned in § TI, will be provided so 
soon as a Class for any particular one be formed. 
Opportunities will likewise be provided for the 
Execution and Direction of Compositioss 
by the SrupEnrs. 

; §. VI. 

The Vocal Department is entrusted to the 
Court-Music Directors, Messrs. SrERNE, STOLLE, 
Wo ERST, and FLOGEL. The Piano Forte tothe 
Court-Pianists, Dr. Tu. Kurak, Herr Loscu- 
Horn, Dr. A. Kuniak, Herrn WeEnLE and 
Brixst. The Violin, to the Court-Chamber 
Musicians, Messrs. ZIMMERMANN and OERTLING. 
The Violoncello, to the Court Concert Master, 











Moritz Ganz. Instruction in Theory andl 
Composition, to Professor Dr. Marx, Herr. F. 
GEYER and R. Wuerst (as Principal Masters 
in this Department) with the assistance of able 
and trustworthy coadjutors. Herr. Professor 
ScHN ACKENBURG has undertaken the Instruction 
in Italian. 

The Pupils—elassified according to sex, especial 
ealling, and talent— will be referred to their 
various departments, and to the masters appointed 
thereunto. 

§ VII. 


Conditions of Admission into the Academy are, 
that the Pupil shall have entered his or her twelfth 
year, and have already gained some proficiency, 
(including the most requisite portions of Elemen- 
tary Knowledge) upon some instrument, or in 
Singing. Especial circumstances, or developed 
Musical Talent, will only be admitted as excep- 
tions to this Rule. 





§ VHL 
Entrance into the Academy, which must be 
preceded by an Examination on the part of the 
Directors, takes place regularly at the commence- 
ment of April and October. 
§ IX. 
The Time of each Pupil’s Continuance at the 
Academy cannot be precisely determined in ad- 
vance, as the talent, industry, and genius, of the 
Pupil exert, in this matter, a powerful influence 
on such determination. But for the perfect 
Education, as sketched under § II, a pertop of 
Turek YEARS will, in most eases, suflice, inas- 
much as, during this period the studies in all the 
departments of instruction therein-mentioned are 
completed. 
In the Autumn of each Year, a Public Exam- 
ation of the Pupils is appointed to be held. 
3 X 


The Pupils have to deliver, in quarterly ad- 
vance payments, a YEARLY Honorartum of 
100 Thalern ($15); and to announce, by letter, 
at Jeast one month before the commencement of a 
quarter, their intention of departure, or, in case 
of default, to pay the Honorarium for the ensuing 
quarter. 

They are to submit to the regulations of the 
Academy, and are not to assist, without the per- 
mission of the Directors, at any Concerts, or on 
the Stage ; nor to make known their Compositions. 
Flagrant violation of the Rules, or total Idleness, 
will occasion the Student’s dismissal. But this 
can only be determined upon by the concurrent 


‘resolution of the Directors, assisted by the other 


Masters. 

Those Students who have attended the Academy 
AT LEAST ONE YEAR, will, upon their departure, 
he presented with a Testimonial, drawn up at the 
Conference of the assembled Directors and Mas- 
ters, stating CAPABILITY, THE AMOUNT OF 
KNOWLEDGE GAINED, AND CONDUCT DURING 
THE TIME OF STUDY. 

§ XI. 

Communications to be addressed, postage free, 
to either of the undersigned, who will be happy 
to provide, for those living at a distance, a suitable 
lodging, upon the most reasonable terms; and 
will further undertake, as a duty — especially 
when requested by Parents or Guardians — to 
watch over the Pupils when out of the Academy, 
to counsel them, and, in cases of necessity, to 
forward a report to their friends. 

Dr. A. B. Marx. 
Dr. Tu. KuLiak. 
JULIUS STERN. 


Memory oF Music. The readiness with 
which the memory lends itself to the service of 
music is another standing phenomenon peculiar 
to her. By what mysterious paradox does it come 
to pass that what the mind receives with the most 
passivity it is enabled to retain with the most fi- 
delity, laying up the choicest morsels of musical 
entertainment in its store-houses, to be ready for 
spontaneous performance without our having so 
much as the trouble of summoning them? For 
not even the exertion of our wall is required ; a 
thought—aye, less than a thought—the slightest 
breath of a hint, is sufficient to set the exquisitely 














sensitive strings of musical memory vibrating; 
and often we know not what manner of an idea 
it is that has just fluttered across our minds, but 
for the melody, or fragment of a melody, in its 
passage. By what especial favor is it that the 
ear is permitted a readier access to the cells of 
memory, and a steadier lodging when there, than 
either of the other organs? Pictures, poetry, 
thoughts, hatred, loves, promises of course are all 
more fleeting than tunes! These we may let be 
buried for years; they never moulder in the 
grave, they come back as fresh as ever, yet show- 
ing the depth at which they haye lain by the se- 
cret associations of joy or sorrow they bring with 
them. There is no such pitiless invoker of the 
ghosts of the past as one bar of melody that has 
been connected with them; there is no such sigh 
escapes from the heart as that which follows in 
the train of some musical reminiscence — Quar- 
terly Review. 


Fine Arts, 


Hrsrer — Tne Evenine Srar. At Cor- 
TON’s well known store in Tremont Row, there 
is now on exhibition an ideal bust to which the 
name of HHesper has been given by the fair 
artiste whose work it is. The sculptor is Miss 
Harriet Hosmer, a young lady of Watertown, 
of whose remarkable talent in this department of 
art we had heard something previously, on the 
completion of the bust of NAPOLEON, of which 
some account will be found below. The Hesper 
we consider a very remarkable production as the 
work of so young an artist, and of a lady. It 
represents the Evening Star, personifying it by a 
female head of full size, crowned with poppies, 
the emblematic star upon her brow, and the 








crescent moon upon her breast. The expression 
of the face is, in some respects, quite successful ; 
the outlines of the lower portion being very 
delicate and beautiful, but the brow and the upper 
part of the face seem a little heavy and not 
entirely correspondent to the delicacy of the 
lower part. The extraordinary success of the fair 
sculptor in the mechanical execution of her work 
which is obvious to the most careless inspection, 
and the evident power of imagination and true 
conception displayed in the work are enough to 
disarm criticism, and almost compel us to surren- 
der at discretion. Miss Hosmer, we understand, 
is about to spend several years in Rome, to receive 
from Mr. Crawford a thorough instruction in the 
divine art to which she has determined to devote 
herself. We find in the New York Tribune the 
following account of the Hesper and of the 
artiste, which we are tempted to transfer entire to 
our columns. 


A NEW STAR IN THE ARTS. 

The title has a double sense; for the young 
artist is a new star in the constellation of Ameri- 
can genius, and the production which first makes 
her known to the world is Tak EveninG STAR. 
The name of this young aspirant for fame is 
Harrizt Hosmer. She is the daughter of a 
skilful and experienced physician in Watertown, 
Mass. and is little more than twenty years of age. 
In her own circle she has long been spoken of as 
a girl of strong character, pecujiar in her habits 
and pursuits, holding in light esteem the elegant 
frivolities with which her sex generally employ 
their time, and uniformly refusing to pay society 
the perpetual tribute of conventional small coin, 
by which the world always tries to enslave the 
yenius of women, and generally with success, 
Miss Hosmer preferred the silence of the woods 
to the buzz of drawing-rooms. She hunted but- 
terflies, climbed trees for crow’s nests, rowed a boat 
like ELLEN DouaGtass, and managed horses as 
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fearlessly as Fanny Kempie. But through all 
Nature ‘the hand of Art was ever beckoning to 
her. She observed the form, the proportions, the 
grouping of all things. Her drawings and statu- 
ettes in plaster very early indicated a good deal 
of talent, and she was so earnest in these pursuits 
that her father built a small studio for her in his 
garden, where she could devote the hours to her 
favorite occupations without danger of interrup- 
tion. Two years ago, she made for her father a 
very fine copy in marble of the bust of Napoleon 
as he appeared at St. Helena. All her friends 
perceived that she had uncommon talent for seulp- 
ture ; but I think no one was prepared for the 
genius manifested in a bust she has just completed. 
The poetie conception of the subject is the crea- 
tion of her own mind, and the embodiment of it 
is all done by her own hands; even the hard, 
rough, mechanical portions of the work. , She 
employed a man to chip off some large bits of 
marble; but as he was unaccustomed to assist 
sculptors, she did not venture to have him cut 
within several inches of the surface she intended 
to work. 

This beautiful production of her hand and soul 
is called 

Hesper, the Evening Star. 

Tt has the face of a lovely maiden gently falling 
asleep with the sound of distant music. Her hair 
is gracefully arranged, and intertwined with cap- 
sules of the poppy. A star shines on her fore- 
head, and under her breast lies the crescent moon. 
The hush of evening breathes from the serene 
countenance, and the heavily drooping eye-lids. 
I felt tranquilized while looking at it, as I do when 
the rosy clouds are fading into gray twilight, and 
the pale moon-sickle rises slowly over the dim 
woods. 

The mechanical execution of this bust seemed 
to me worthy of its lovely and life-like expression. 
The swell of cheek and breast is like pure, young, 
healthy flesh, and the muscles of the beautiful 
mouth are so delicately cut it seems like a thing 
that breathes, 

One has no need to qualify praise by saying 
this is an extraordinary production for a woman. 
anda very young woman, too. It is certainly 
eminently feminine in its character, but the best 
sculptors of our country need not feel ashamed to 
have produced such a work. If Miss Hosmer’s 
future efforts are of progressive excellence from 
this starting-point, a world-wide celebrity awaits 
her. 

Her father was not aware that he was training 
his only child for such result; and had he not 
been unconscious what the germ would unfold, 
he probably could not have aided nature so well 
as he has done. The death of her little sister 
made him willing to sacrifice every thing to in- 
sure her health; therefore he encouraged her to 
live in the woods and on the rivers, and was wise 
enough not to insist upon conquering her aver- 
sion to the thousand Lilliputian cords by which 
society binds down the bodies and souls of women. 
She inherited strong, good sense, but she did not 
inherit a genius for Art. Whence came the glo- 
rious endowment? It was the growth of her 
unfettered lite, of her free communion with riv- 
ers, trees and stars. If she had gone to parties, 
and returned calls, and consulted milliners for 
new fashions as most young ladies do, the Even- 
ing Star would never have unveiled its transcend- 
ent beauty to her soul. Though in the full flush 
of eager, youthful aspiration, Miss Hosmer 
places a just value upon scientific rules. Few 
artists among us have such an accurate knowl- 
edge of anatomy. Her father’s profession was of 
service to her iu this respect; - she was not 
satisfied until she had gone through a systematic 
course of anatomical instruction. Jt does not 
comport with Bostonian ideas of propriety to ad- 
mit women to medical lectures and experiments, 
whatever faculties they may have to be devel- 
oped, or however high may be the object to 
which they propose to consecrate those faculties. 
There is more freedom in the West in this re- 
spect; therefore the energetic girl went tc St. 
Louis, where she devoted an entire winter to 
medical lectures and anatomical drawings. Her 


1h constant refusal to attend parties, and her unre- 


| rnitting application to Science, as the handmaid 
| cf Art, of course appeared very eccentric to 
some. The world is assuredly moving onward, 
but it is very slow to learn that Woman, also, has 

a right to be an individual. The world is prone 

to treat genius as the Tom cat treated the “ Ugly 

Duck,” in Andersen’s inimitable story. “Can 

you purr ?” he enquired; and when he found his 

own accomplishment was wanting, he contempt- 
| uously set down his companion as a fool. Even 

the ducks only prea that his ways were dif- 
ferent from their ways; they did not conjecture 
that his peculiarities were owing to the fact that 
he was hatched from a swan’s egg. But when 
his plumage was grown, kindred swans recognized 
and welcomed hin. 

Miss Hosmer proposes to visit Rome for a few 
years, with the view of becoming a sculptor by 
profassion. May her genius meet as cordial a 
reception there as the duck did when he discov- 
ered his kindred and swam towards them on them 
on the bright waters. 

If she wins the laurel crown which now seems 
floating over her youthful brow, she will do even 
more for the cause of Womanhood than for the 
cause of Art. A truly great work performed, 
like “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” in literature, and the 
Hesper in sculpture, does more to clevate Woman 
than a hundred conventions to maintain her 
rights. Whoever does a thing wel/, proves her 
right to do it. That species of argument is un- 
answerable. 

It is rather surprising that the world has pro- 
duced so few artists of celebrity amoug women. 
Music, the soprano of the Arts, would seem to be 
peculiarly adapted to feminine genius, being the 
expression of sentiment and _ passion, in the most 
graceful and piiable of forms; but as yet there is 
no woman whose name ranks high among musical 


| 
| 
} 
| 
composers. Several women have distinguished 


themselves in painting, but no one approaches 
the greatness of Raphael or Titian. Sculptors 
among women have been more rare. A few 
meritorious works have been produced, but none 
likely to live through all time. God speed all 
who devote themselves to these noble and beauti- 
ful pursuits with genuine earnestness of soul. 
Mrs Jameson, speaking of female artists, says: 
“In general, the conscious power of maintaining 
themselves, habits of attention and manual indus- 
try, the application of our feminine superfluity of 
sensibility and imagination to a tangible result— 


have produced fine characters.” : ae ee 
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The Musical Convention. 
(Concluded.) 
9. The Sacrep Concert. 

This took place on the Wednesday evening of 
the second week, when the Melodeon was well 
filled with audience at a low price, and the stage 
well packed with singers, numbering from four to 
five hundred apparently. The chorus was of 
course rather miscellaneous in its composition, 
since the same seats contained the old nucleus of 
former conventions, the pupils and raw recruits 
of this year, and a sprinkling of volunteers from 
the choirs of Boston and the neighborhood. For 
accompaniment, Mr. Cutler presided at the organ, 
assisted by Mr. Southard at a grand piano, and 
Mr. N. Fitz at a square. The music consisted of 
a selection from the “ Classical Choruses,” 
from the Oratorio of “ David,” which had 
formed the material for practice during all the 
| evening sessions. 
| 


and 


The parts of “David” were sung from the 
new collection of psalmody, &c., betore alluded 
to, called the “Melodia Sacra.” We think it 
some improvement on the everlasting manufacture 








of psalm books, to allow something solid, like an 
oratorio, to occupy half the space of the volune 
and so far reduce the multiplication (without 
variety) of the old used up long and short staple 
of the psalm-tune. But in the name of good 
taste and the popular need of knowing good and 
great music, why select Neukomm’s “ David,” 
when there are so many grander, deeper, more 
inspired works, which deserve first to be known ? 
How long shall the mnsical instincts of the people 
be kept out of the golden portion of their birth- 
right, Handel, Haydn, Mendelssohn, &c., when it 
may be as easily procured as cheaper “ German 
silver.” Neukomm is at least but a learned and 
clever composer ; he has no title to rank among 
the inspired masters of the art; and “ David,” 
though for some time “ popular,” because effee- 
tive in a superficial sense, and performed year 
after year by our Handel and Haydn society, 
soon exhausted its charm with the genuine music- 
lovers. Iferhaps the ears of the country choirs 
and singing schools are tickled by the often re- 
turning jingle of its common-place chorus of 
“Victory,” sure to cut short any deep and rich 
passage of harmony, which may seem to promise 
well for a few bars ; or their imaginations may be 
hugely excited by the musical smiting of Goliath 
in the forehead ; or generally they may find the 
choruses less difficult and less above the ordi- 
nary standard of the Thanksviving anthem of 
domestic manufacture. But precisely for all these 
reasons, do the people need the more to be fed 
upon better meat, until they shall know the taste 
of what is good. — Of course, we do not deny 
that there are many beautiful and pleasing things 
in “ David,” and here and there a truly effective 
chorus; and some of them gave pleasure on this 
occasion ; but we speak out of a sense of economy 
of our musical privileges :—when there is so much, 
which we only need to know, that is first rate, why 
spend the time and pre-occupy the market with 
what is only second or third rate ! — But, perhaps 
it is too ungracious in us to give no thanks for 


9 


what we get, because we do not vet the very best. 
Therefore understand us, Messrs. Editors of the 
“ Melodia Sacra,” and take in good part this di- 
gression. We come back to the Concert. 

Of the singers, some knew the music well, 
having sung it often in the “ Handel and Haydn 
Society, &e.; others had barely broken ground 
in it for the first time at this Convention; of 
course some were well “up” in it, some lagged, 
and many only got into step occasionally so as to 
make part and parcel of the harmonious move- 
ment. All this was to be taken into the account; 
nor would it be reasonable to view it as much 
more than an extemporaneous affair ; an indiffer- 
ent performance was in the nature of things t0 
be expected, and whatever excellent or good 
points were realized, were fit signals for a more 
joyous applause than would be admissible ina 
standard and artistic presentation. Several such 
points there were. A few of the choruses came 
out with a unanimity, an emphasis, and a balance 
of voices, that left comparatively little to be de- 
sired ; while others were confused and lame, the 
desperate race between the lumbering organ and 
the two pianos doing not much to reassure the 
timid or subdue the over-venturous chorister: 

Yet after the unpromising rehearsals before 
alluded to,—especially that of the preceding 
evening, we were truly astonished to hear ® 
much of order brought forth out of chaos. Mat 
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ters had been a good deal mended in the morning 
by an hour's drill extravrdinaire, under Mr. 
Southard’s batén, upon the choruses that suffered 
worst the night before. Of the solo parts too, 
we must praise the singing of “ Return, O David,” 
that sweet pastorale, by Miss BoTHAMLY, whose 
sweet, clear, flexible soprano seemed adapted to 
such music. Also the tenor songs by Mr. Low, 
who has truly a delicious quality of voice, of good 
compass, smooth and flexible and even, and very 
gracefully and expressively modulated in all 
strains of a cantabile and gentle character. In 
recitative, and in all declamatory passages, where 
a bold and crisp delivery of the voice was needed, 
he was less effective. But there was a tenor 
organ, with apparently good natural feeling of 
music, worthy of sound cultivation. Miss Bonp 
displayed a rich, large, penetrating quality of 
voice, which it would seem, should do somewhat 
the same good service as that clarion soprano of 
Miss SToNE’s, upon the top of a great Handelian 
chorus. But it did not seem to us at all finely 
attempered to strains of solo melody, and was 
often forced in the high passages into a painful 
substitute for musical tone. 

Of the miscellaneous choruses, that from Cher- 
ubini was impressive, but the one from Bellini 
was sung the best, and with “more of a will” on 
the part of the singers. It would have been 
very pleasing, but for the incongruity of sacred 
words. Miss BorHamMiy needs still a deeper 
musical culture, physically and spiritually, before 
essaying in public the arduous height of “I know 
that my Redeemer liveth;” her delivery of it 
lacked sustained dignity and purity and loftiness 
of style; yet it was creditable as an exercise for 
a young singer. Much of the time the move- 
ment was hurried. —If there were other solos, 
we cannot at this late hour recall them. Under 
the circumstances we feel bound to congratulate 
the conductors and participators in that concert 
on a greater success than might reasonably have 
been feared. Still more so of the next night: 

10. THe MisceLLanrous Concert. 

This was really brilliant. The choruses from 
the “Union Glee Book,” under the direction of 
Mr. Southard, were finely performed ; especially 
that excellent piece of his own, before alluded 
to: “When thou, O Stone,” &e., which was 
repeated at the close of the concert by request. 
The rich, distinct body of the middle parts (altos 
and tenors) moving with individual character in 
the harmony of the whole, was refreshing and 
strengthening to hear; and the fugued conclusion 
told impressively. The light, cheerful chorus by 
B. F. Baker, too, “When o’er lake and forest 


streaming,” was spirited and quite acceptable in 


its way. The young ladies and gentlemen, who 


sang solos, showed a laudable aspiration in their | 


selection of pieces. Miss FRANKLIN gave us 
Mozart’s lovely and most touching andante: 
Porgi amor, from the “ Marriage of Figaro,” 
soprano of much 
ness and expressiveness, and with some good 
ideas of style; only she never attenuates or varies 
the round, even volume of her tone, so that there 
is a heaviness and want of elasticity about her 
singing; and morcover the piece was hardly 
taken slow enough. 


with a mezzo voice rich- 


But welcome, we say, heart- 
ily weleome to symptoms of a re-action in the 
public taste, or in the taste of teachers, who, in- 
stead of the ambitious tours de force of Verdi 


) and of Donizetti, seem to be inspiring their pupils 


with a desire to drink from such pure wells of 
song as Mozart, Weber, and the like. We will 
patiently hear these good things “ murdered” 
sometimes, for the hope there is in knowing that 
they are beginning to be studied. 

We must credit Miss BornHamry for the same 
good intention in undertaking the glorious scena 
from “Der Freyschiitz”: Und ob die Wolke, 
&e., which she sang in English. But she must 
learn that lesson anew; blot out, if possible, her 
whole present style of singing it and make a 
clean new beginning. For it was altogether a 
false conception of the music. It was a painful 
effort to Italianize and Donizetti-ize a music 
which knows nothing of all that. Think of in- 
terpolating a series of those common-place operatic 
cadenzas, — elaborate ones too, — into that chaste 
and even strain of prayerful melody : Leise, leise, 
tromme Weise, which does not admit of the 
slightest note of ornament! The same sophisti- 
cation extended through all the melodies and re- 
citatives of the whole scena; time and accent 
wrong; a vain attempt to force the music into 
some likeness, which it was not in it to affect, 
with the fashionable Italian patterns to which 
singers’ tastes are now-a-days so almost generally 
moulded. Our sympathies were with the fair 
singer; it did not seem to be her fault; she had 
the voice, the power of execution, the soul appar- 
ently, for something truer; but to such hot-house 
nursing are our young and tender plants ex- 
posed. 

There was a creditable tenor song by Mr. 
Frost, and several others now lost to our mem- 
ory in the thick-coming and commingling currents 
of events. We could not, however, see the good 
of introducing the hacknied sentimental duét : 
“Tve wandered in dreams,” except to show its 
worthlessness in the company of good- music. 
There would have been other songs and duets, but 
for the welcome surprise of Sig. BAssrn1’s violin, 
and the voices of Mme. WipEMANN and Mons. 
GENIBREL, who sang cavatinas from La Favorita, 
I Lombardi, &e., with what éclat we have before 
recorded. After these splendors the native stars 
were pardonably shy, and henee the wise resort 
toa repetition of Mr. Southard’s Glee. 


This article has already reached an uncon- 
scionable length, or we should wish to speak of 
certain pleasant episodes which varied and bright- 
ened the course of the Convention ;— of songs 
volunteered or elicited by enthusiastic persever- 
ance of request, from various singers; of the ex- 
cellent samples of bass singing by Mr. G. F. 
Root, now of New York, though from the first 
identified with Boston classes and conventions; 
of the sparkling little feast of brass instrumental 
music, kindly contributed one afternoon by Mr. 
Schnapp’s “ Serenade Band;” of the breaking up 
social soirée on the last evening; &e., &c. But 
we must here close, thanking the conductors for 
a couple of weeks full of suggestion and of inter- 
est — although, as we began with saying, more 
interesting in the future possibilities than in re- 
sults already realized, much room as there was 
for congratulation even in these. If we have 
made any individual criticism, it has not been in 
any spirit of unkindness or of levity, but from a 
sincere desire to point out ways to better and still 
better things. And as to any personality, we 
disclaim the slightest particle thereof. Read 
what our correspondent, A. W. T., writes on 





another page, and let us hope and labor for an 
improved, a glorious Convention next year ! 


er > 


The Marseillaise of German Origin. 


The Rhine Musik-Zeitung, [edited by Dr. 
Bischoff of Bonn, but published at Cologne) con- 
tains an interesting article, in which the origin of 
the Melody, to which Roguet de Lisle wrote his 
Freedom’s Hymn, is again brought into discussion. 
Though not decisive, it casts doubt at least upon the 
sentimental tale, to which Lamartine has recently 
given new currency. That the music was of 
German origin is an old opinion. One report 
makes it partially a production of J. F. Reichardt, 
—at all events this is a mistake — and partially 
an old popular German melody. Even the poet 
Roguet de Lisle was attacked, and the real 
authorship, when once the doubt was raised, was 
attributed to George Férster.* The doubt of de 
Lisle’s authorship of the Marseillaise was strength- 
ened by the fact that in 1830 the Liberty song, 
La Parisienne, borrowed its melody from that of 
a popular song of Northern Germany, which in 
the years 1813-15 was sung by the English-Ger- 
man Legion, and the Hanoverians, and by these 
troops probably brought to France. ‘There is no 
doubt in regard to this,— and the fact was well 
known also to the French musicians. More 
thorough investigations, however, and especially 
an article in the Revue et Gazette Musicale, in the 
year 1848, written by a German doctor, seemed 
in the meantime clearly to prove, that Roguet de 
Lisle was also the composer of the music of his 
song ; the Sculptor David, of Angers, was said to 
have heard this from the author’s own mouth. 
Now, however, an article by Castil Blaze in the 
France Musicale gives the matter an entirely new 
appearance. He says: P 

“In the year 1778, Madame de Montesson had 
a theatre constructed in her hotel, and labored for 
it as poetess, actress and singer down to 1785, the 
year in which her consort, the Duke of Orleans, 
died. Here for the first time, in the year 1782, 
was heard a German song consisting of chorus 
and refrain, a melody of several verses, which 
ten years later, like a voleanic irruption, burst 
forth upon the world with a new text, given it by 
Roguet de Lisle, an officer of the Genie corps. 
Gluck’s triumphs in Paris had raised respect and 
admiration for German music to the highest pitch, 
when Julien, the elder, then violinist at the Italian 
Opera, produced this beautiful composition in the 
concerts at Madame de Montesson’s. The highly 
aristocratic and noble assembly applauded and 
received with their high approbation, a song which 
at that time expressed only sentiments of deep 
and tender feeling, and did not yet possess that 
strength, that sometimes brutal fury, which in 
later times thousands of voices have given to it; 
in a word, a melody which became the Marseillaise, 
and carried fire and sword and desolation into the 
domains of the feudal nobility. 

“The melody was afterwards attributed to 
various composers. First to Julien who had in- 
troduced it at the Concerts at Madame Montes- 
son’s; then to Gossec, Pleyel, Mehul, who har- 
monized and arranged it for orchestra; he gave it 
a characteristic and powerful harmony, which it 
lost when the musical vandals, who followed, in 


July 1830, changed and degraded it; others have 





* Forster and Reichardt, the author and the composer 
of the Nightingale’s Nest. 
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honored Dalayrac as the author. Nobody at that 
time thought of Roguet de Lisle as the author of 
the music to his hymn, and they who knew nothing 
of the German melody, sought in vain for the 
creator of this precious pearl. The forty-nine 
melodies which Roguet de Lisle appended to the 
Marseillaise when he published his fifty French | 
airs, would have proved fully, that he was only | 
the author of the text of the Marseillaise, if at 
that time there had been the least doubt on the 
point among well informed musicians. If you 
now ask me, who was then the author of this pow- 
erful and exciting melody, I reply, by requesting 
you to tell me, who was the tavern musician 
guilty of having patched together the strains of 
La Parisienne.” 


—_-> — 
Hurrying Beeruoven’s Music. We are 
glad when we can quote any high authority 
against the modern tendency to accelerate the 
tempo in orchestral music in an unreasonable 
manner, as if speed were the sole condition of 
vivacity. Mr. Lowell Mason, in a letter from 
Frankfort, which appears in the New York Musi- 
cal World, relates an interview with Professor 
ScuInDLeER, the biographer of Beethoven. 
eral 

“He has many relics of Beethoven which he 
values very highly. He conversed for nearly 
two hours, with great interest, on his favorite 
author, and his works. He says that Beethoven 
is played in quicker time now than formerly, and 

t . . . wry 

especially the a/legros in his symphonies. These, 
he thinks, lose much of their true effect by the 
quickness of the time in which they are played. 
‘he first violin, or the leading melody, is heard, 
but the inner parts lose their efliciency. He 
thinks Mendelssohn has injured Beethoven, by 
giving his great influence in favor of the quicker 
movement. He illustrated and proved his re- 
marks on the degree of quickness with which 
Beethoven himself directed his own compositions, 
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by anecdotes of Hummel, Hiller, Czerny, and 
others, who all agreed as to the general fact. He 
makes the same remark, also, with reference to 
Mozart and Haydn. There can be no doubt 
that the time is now taken quicker, in the per- 
formance of the compositions of these masters, 
than it was when they themselves directed it; 
but it is doubtful whether it will be restored. 
Modern associations and habits seem to require 
the change; and it is not improbable that, had 
Beethoven lived, he too might have changed with 
the times. Prof. Schindler remarked, that in 
Paris he has heard Beethoven played with very 
great perfection, notwithstanding the quickness 
of the time. ‘The inner parts were there distinct- 
ive and clear, but generally it is not so.” 


— >--— -- 


&" Some Boston correspondent of the London 
Musical World writes as follows to that paper. 


“The New Music Hall is rapidly approximat- 
ing a finish. It will, in some respects, be far 
ahead of the Metropolitan Hall. It is hardly 
needed in this city, and will pay a feeble interest 
to the stockholders. It is strange that every 
magnificent project started in Boston must be 
stained with the imprint of the hand of mean- 
ness! In the case of the new Hall, after the 
immense cost of the building and decorations, an 
old organ, unfit for a second-rate church, is to be 
placed in the building. Why not carry out a 
uniform design, and procure a large and new in- 
strument, especially designed and manufactured 
for the Hall?” 

The correspondent, if he knew anything at all 
of the matters of which he pretends to write, 
must have known that his statement was simply 
Jalse. We understand that it is intended to 
place in the Music Hall an organ of the first 





class, as fine an instrument as can be obtained. 


We hope too that it will be Boston made, as we 
need not go away from our own city to get an 
instrument that shall be every way worthy of the 
Hall in which it is to be placed. We wish, by 
the way, that the English papers would resort for 
their information on matters musical, as well as 
other matters in this country, to some more re- 
liable source than the New York Herald (from 
which the Musical World often quotes,) which 
seems to be their chief dependence, and their 
beau ideal of an American newspaper, or to the 
letters of anonymous correspondents. The at- 
tempted slur at Boston meanness in the letter re- 
ferred to, needs no refutation or contradiction. 





PROVISION FOR THE Musicians. Apropos 
to this topic, on which we recently copied (at the 
request of a musician) an article from a London 
journal, see now the report of a meeting of the 
Am. Musical Fund Society, in New York, under 
our head of Intelligence. 


Musical Intelligence. 


Local. 

WE do not know of any local musical intelligence that 
will give more pleasure than the announcement of the safe 
arrival of Mr. AuGust Frirs, after an absence of several 
months in Europe, where he has, we believe, been pur- 
chasing music for the libraries of the Musical Fund Soci- 
ety and the Mendelssohn Quintet Club. We received 


from Mr. Fries, whom we had to-day the pleasure of 


welcoming home, the most agreeable accounts of our 
friends Messrs. Perkins and Parker of this city, who make 
their home this winter in Leipsic, where they are indus- 
We learned 
also from him that arrangements have been made with 


triously engaged in the study of music. 


Mile. CAROLINE LENMANN, of whom we gave some ac- 
count ina former number, which render it certain that 
she will come to America in the course of a few weeks 
in company with her brothers. 

Mile. Lehmann has, we understand, received the most 
flattering offers to induce her to remain in her native 
country, but has determined to try her fortune here. 
Before her departure for America she is to appear at the 
Opera in Hamburg, as Fidés in Le Prophite, Romeo in 
I Montecchi e Capuletti, and in several other roles of the 
same rank. 
notices of her performances abroad, and think we may 


We have seen some highly complimentary 


confidently anticipate much pleasure from hearing her 
in Boston, where she will make her first appearance, in 
connection, of course, with the Mendelssohn Quintet Clud, 


for whom probably a brilliant season is in prospect. 


WE are glad to see that Mr. KimBaut, of the Boston 
Museum, has engaged Madame WipEMAny, (of whom 
some a notice will be found in another column,) to 
We are 
pleased to see that music and singers of such a char- 
acter are to be made familiar to the many frequenters 
of this establishment, who would hardly be able to 


give one or more Concerts at the Museum. 


attend the concerts of such artists, at the usual prices. 
We hope that Mr. Kimball will stop 
this good work, but give his patrons many more enter- 


not short in 


tainments of the same sort. 


In the New Music Hall,a Boston andience is, at last and 
for the first time, to be seated comfortably. More infa- 
mously uncomfortable and crowded quarters than it has 
been hitherto the misfortune of Boston audiences to be 
packed in, from a time to which the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary, we do not believe exist any- 
where else in the world, and any improvement in this 
respect will be most welcome. The seats of the new 
Hall are actually comfortable, and compared with those 
of our other public halls, positively luxurious. We have 
tried a sample seat, and find, by actual experience that 
every individual will have abundant room, in every 
direction, and a well cushioned and well stuffed seat. 

WE would again call attention to the New Series of 


Afternoon Concerts by the Germania Serenade Band, an 
advertisement of which will be found in another column. 
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To those who have attended the former Concerts, the sim- 
ple announcement will be sufficient to ensure their at- 
tendance in the new Series, which commerces on Wed- 
nesday afternoon next at 3 o'clock, at the Melodeon. 


Mr. Henry Banpr is the gentleman from Baltimore, 
who has assumed the agency of the Germania Musical 
Society. — See Card. 

Mr. HELMSMiiLLER is about to take up his abode in 
Providence, where he will give lessons on the piano, 
guitar, &c., and continue to compose pieces, some of 
which are already contracted for by publishers. 


Ir is delightful to see grave legislators yielding for a 
moment to gentler influences and turning aside from the 
acerbities and personalities which characterize the pro- 
ceedings, even of our highest legislative bodies, to the 
consideration of matters such as form the subject of the 
following resolution of the Indiana House of Representa- 
Happy Blakely Family! Happy Legislators! 

Hall of House of Representatives, 
Indianapolis, May 31, 1852. 

“ BLAKELY FamiLy:’ —I have the honor to commu- 
nicate to you the following resolution adopted this day by 
the Indiana House of Representatives. 

“ Resolved, That the ‘ Blakely Family’ be respectfully 
requested to favor this House with a few patriotic songs 
in this Hall immediately after the adjournment of this 
evening.” I am very respectfully, 

GEORGE L, STILEL, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
New York. 

Mme. ANNA Tritton has been engaged by Manager 
Thorne, of the Astor Place Opera House, and will per- 
form a short engagement on the opening of the House on 
the first of September. 


tives. 


AMERICAN Musica Funp Soctety. <A meeting 
was held at three o’clock, Monday, (80th ult.) at Metro- 
politan Hall. Henry C. Watson was called to the chair, 
and John C. Seherpf appointed Secretary. 

The chairman stated the objects of the Society. 
Heretofore, he said, when a poor musician was com- 
pelled by poverty or misfortune to abandon the practice 
of his professional pursuits, 1t was necessary to send 
round a subscription list to the members of the profes- 
sion, and in ide eases the burden of the relief almost 
entirely fell upon a few huimane persons. A society of 
this nature was suggested as a remedy; and, although a 
little difference existed at first amongst them, as to the 
best method of bestowing relief, yet the Society was 
organized on its present basis, and it has now sueceeded 
to their entire satisfaction. An immediate relief fund 
was established, from which many poor members have 
been relieved, and one buried. Assistance has been 
received from many persons not connected with them, 
particularly artists, and their funds are now increased 
to $7,000. Although this is gratifying, yet there is 
something more wanted. The objects and condition of 
their Association are not sufficiently before the public. 
The comparatively limited state of their means has pre- 
vented them from employing the services of the press 
in the usual manner; but, nevertheless, it must be said 
the press has come forward in a praiseworthy manner, 
and up to this has given them support. He wished that 
an appeal were now made to these gentlemen to give 
their assistance on the approaching occasion, and it may 
be the means of increasing their funds by some thou- 
sand dollars. 

John A, Kyle proposed a resolution, that a circular be 
addressed to the members of the press, explanatory of 
the objects, position and prospects of the Society, and 
requesting them to urge the support of it upon the 
public. 

The Society has only $7,000, and it is required by the 
Legislature that they have $20,000 before any of it can 
be employed to advantage. This they were expected to 
have in three years, and the time will be now shortly 
passed. An opportunity is now offered to the public to 
patronise them, and if there were no other motive than 
the novelty of a concert, in which all the military bands 
in the city will take part, it should be sufficient attrac- 
tion, and if well patronised, it will be an honor to New 
York as well as a benefit to the Society. 

This resolution being adopted, another made by Mr. 
T. Roberts to the effect that_an appeal be made to all 
musicians generally to form Committees for the purpose 
of disposing of as many tickets as possible, was also 
passed, 

Mr. Roberts proposed that a serenade be given to 
Madame Sontag as soon after her arrival as practicable. 
A discussion ensued upon this as to the propriety of a 
public reception. The Secretary read a letter addressed 
to him by the Private Secretary of Madame Sontag, 
which see below, wherein he advises that the reception 
be strictly artistical. It was agreed that the suggestion 
be adopted. 

Resolutions were passed inviting other musical socie- 
ties to co-operate with them, and empowering the Com- 
mittee to erease their numbers, and make all necessary 
arrangements for the serenade. A vote of thanks was 
now tendered to Walter E. Harding, Esq., for having 
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given the use of the Metropolitan Hall free of charge on 
this occasion, and the meeting adjourned. 

We may here state that very considerable improve- 
ments are being made in this fine building. A new 
hotel, the La Farge, is to be in connection with it, so 
that the concert-room is to be entered through the hotel. 
Two fine stair cases are to be made at each of the en- 
trances; so that in case of panic within, a means of exit 
is afforded. The work progresses rapidly. 

New York, Aug. 20, 1852. 

Drar Str,—Having been informed that one of the objects of 
to-day’s meeting of the A. M. F. 8. is the taking into conside- 
ration the practicability of a public demonstration in honor 
of Madame Sontaa’s approaching visit to this country, I take 
the liberty of submitting to you an extract from a letter 
received fgpm her with the last steamer. 

“ You can now see that I have very well succeeded in se- 
curing the services of talented artists for my concerts This 
important matter thus disposed of, 1 have only to recommend 
you every caution with regard to my début. I have received 
s0 much contradictory advice that 1am quite puzzled, but I 
am inclined to think that that given to me by Mr. ——, the 
American Ambassador at ——, is the best. He says: ‘T have 
spoken with many of my countrymen about your visit to 
America, and your chances of success. Those likely to know 
feel convinced that you have a very great one. Also, all ad- 
vise you doing what you intend: that is, putting yourself 
under no management ; address yourself to the public through 
your talent, and prevent your business-men resorting to those 
extraordinary measures which sowe of your predecessors have 
adopted.’ ”” 

Iam certain that every mark of respect offered by such a 
distinguished corporation as the A. M. F. 8. will be highly 
prized by Madame Sontag; yet I believe you will bust consult 
her interests by avoiding a publie reception, and making the 
intended demonstration a strictly artistical one. 

To Joun C. Scherrr, Esq., Secretary A. M. F.S. 

N. ¥. Tribune, 31st ult. 
England. 

LONDON. Her Magesry’s THEATRE.—On Satur- 
day Sonnambula was repeated, when the charming Char- 
ton achieved even a greater success than on the first 
night. Familiarity with the house seemed to have given 
her more command of voice, for she displayed a power 
in the finale, and a volume of tone we had not heard be- 
fore. Madame Charton was liberally applauded through- 
out, and was recalled at the end, and received with 
genuine enthusiasm. 

On Monday Balfe took his benefit, and selected Don 
Giovanni for his opera, with relays of minor entertain- 
ments from minor operas, all at minor prices. The bait 
was good and took hugely. Balfe and Don Giovanni 
brought a great concourse, but the opera was not over- 
relished by the mixed million—we opine, from a lack of 
suflicient rehearsals... . . . Calzolari made an excel- 
lent Ottavio, and sang “Il mio tesoro”’ magnificently, 
and was rapturously encored; but he refused the encore, 
and merely came forward to bow his acknowledgments. 
In this Signor Calzolari committed a decided mistake. 
We have no doubt modesty alone prevented him. Finer 
or more perfect singing we have not heard from any 
tenor at Her Majesty’s Theatre for many years. La- 
blache was as glorious as ever in Leporello, and was less 
lavish of his comic touches in the ghost scene. 

Cisilda was repeated on Thursday with Zelie, and to- 
night, the Barbidre will terminate the season.—London 
Musical World, Aug. 14. 





Royau Trantan Oprra.—On Saturday the Prophéte 
was repeated and drew a very large attendance. The 
performance was exceedingly fine, and excited the high- 
est enthusiasm. 


Music AT OsnorNE Housr.—A_ performance of vocal 
music took place on Wednesday night week before her 


Majesty and the royal family. The following was the 
programme :— 
Duetto, “ Aus dieses Tempels,’’ Herren Formes 
and T. Formes (Jessonda ). ‘ - Spohr. 
Ge-iinge, “ Die Maiennacht,” “ Das Blumen 
Miilschen,” Mile. Anna Zerr . .  Dessauer. 
Lied, “ Das Wirsthshaus,” Herr Formes Schubert. 


Lied, “ Die Neugierige,’”’ Herr T. Formes F. Schudert. 
Quartettino, “ Nur nader blide Madschen,” 

Mlle. Anna Zerr, Mile. Magner, Herren 

Theo. Formes and Formes ( Martha) — Flotew. 


Arie, “ Die Kriihe,” Herr Formes - Schubert 
Romanze, Mile. Anna Zerr (Faust) . — Spehr. 
Arie, “Ach, so from,” Herr T. Formes 

( Martha ) . Fht.w. 


Notturno, “ Mitternacht,” Mile. Anna Zerr, 
Mile. Magner, Herren Formes, and T. 
Formes ( Martha). . a . Fhtow. 


After the performance her Majesty conversed some 
time with Mademoiselle Anna Zerr, and complimented 
her in express terms on her singing.” —/0. 


Mr. J. L. Harton is at the Surrey Zoological Gardens. 
Fiorentini has declined the offers made her from Berlin 
—she will remain in England to sing in oratorios and 
concerts. Don Pasquale and portions of Lucia and Son- 
nambula were recently given at the Lyceum by the per- 
formers at Her Majesty’s, on the occasion of the benefit 
of Mr. Harris, the stage manager of the last named 
establishment. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


The Birmingham Gazette gives the 





following account of the origin and objects of the famous 
festivals. The arrangements are now in active progress 
for the Festival of 1852, which begins on the 7th of 
September. 

“The Birmingham Musical Festival may be said to be 
coeval with our General Hospital; and the whole of the 
great sums which it has been the means of raising have 
been applied in assisting the growth of this magnificent 
charity. When our Festival was set on foot, in 1769, the 
Messioh had for many years been annually performed in 
London for the benefit of our Foundling Hospital; a 
practice begun by Handel himself, and continued long 
after his death. So we may conclude that it was from 
the “mighty Master” himself that the founders of our 
Festival took the idea of applying it permanently to the 
benefit of one great benevolent establishment. This 
mode of application has been peculiar to the Birmingham 
Festival. While the profits made by all others have been 
divided among a number of objects of greater or less 
utllity, the benefit from ours has been concentrated upon 
one, the importance of which cannot be surpassed. ‘The 
pew of money is enhanced, like every other power, by 
seing brought to bear upon a single point; and had the 
immense funds realized by the Birmingham Festival dur- 
ing the greatest part of a century been frittered away 
among a multitude of minor purposes, can any one be- 
lieve that the sum of good would have approached the 
result gained by the constant support aud progressive 
growth of the Birmingham General Hospital ? 

“ The people of Birmingham and its neighborhood know 
and feel the good done by the General Hospital; but 
many persons are probably not aware of its vast amount. 
Between the years 1779 — when the Hospital was opened 
for the relief of sick and lame poor, without limitation as 
to birth-place or settlement—and 1851, 83,475 in-patients, 
and 262,013 out-patients — nearly duree hundred and fifty 
thousind poor people have been admitted and have re- 
ceived every relief which careful tending and skilful 
treatinent could bestow. What an alleviation of human 
suffering! This sum of benefit, too, has been constantly 
increasing; from 529 patients in the year 1780, to 
23,580 in the year 1850; an increase of good which has 
regularly followed the gradual increase of means, and 
which, in time to come, will have no other limit. 

“Now this increase of means has flowed from the 
Musical Festival, which has been the main support of 
the Hospital, and, indeed, essential to its very existence. 
As the Hospital has grown, the Festival has supplied the 
life-blood which has fed its growth. Such has been the 
case for many years past, and such, we trust, it will be 
for many years to come. Our Festival has flourished 
through many changes of musical taste and fashion; 
and, while some have disappeared and others languish, 
it shows no signs of decay. 

2 * * * * * 

“Tts long existence has embraced a period which may 
be regarded as the most eventful in the history of music, 
a period of constant and rapid —. And this pro- 
gress the Birmingham Festival has contributed to accel- 
erate, because it has not only kept pace with, but has 
rather been in advance of, the taste and knowledge of 
the age. In truth, when we peruse the records of the 
Birmingham Festival, we seem to be reading the History 
of Music for three quarters of a century; for we find 
that the greatest works of genius in every branch of the 
art have been brought under the notice of our provincial 
public as soon as they were known, and sometimes be- 
fore they were known, to the metropolis itself; nay 
more, several of the most sublime of these master-pieces 
have derived their being from the Birmingham Festival. 
And its records, in like manner, bear the name of every 
great artist, vocal or instrumental, who has appeared in 
England during the whole period of its duration.” 





Paris. 

MAti1Evu made his second appearance at the Grand 
Opera, as Eleazer, in the Jewess. Although the French 
papers do not sperk so highly of him in this part as in 
that of Arnold, in William Tell, they agree in looking on 
him as a very fine singer. 

BaucueE mde his debut, at the Grand Opera, as Raoul, 
in the /uguenots. 

Madame TEDESCo was announced to make her first 
appearance as Léonor, in La Favorite, at the Grand Op- 
era. 

Germany. 

DUSSELDORF. A correspondent of the London 
Literary Gazette, who is evidently an Englishman, writes 
to that Journal a glowing description of the Dusseldorf 
festival which concludes with a —, acknowledgement 
that even the London Sacred Harmonic Society must 
yield the palm to German choristers. 

The hall in which this festival took place was a tem- 
porary structure 800 feet long by 200 broad, and beside 
the great mass of singers, at least 3,000 spectators were 
present. On the first day various associations had a 
friendly competition for seven silver cups awarded the 
seven best performances, the first prize being worth £15. 
This fell to the Concordia Society of Bonn. The Poly- 
hymnia of Cologne had the second aud the Choral Society 
of Neup the third. The writer says the precision attained 
was generally most remarkable. When mistakes oc- 
curred the audience were not slow to express their dis- 
content. The applause bestowed on good singing was 
loud and vociferous. On the second day eight societies 
competed for a painting to be awarded the best comic 
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song, and the imitation of animals were very droll. On 
the last day the Grosses vocal and instrumental concert 
with the united societies in chorus, the music chiefly 
from Beethoven, Spohr and Mendelssohn drew from the 
correspondent this comment. The choruses were quite 
glorious and the entire music was performed in a style 
rarely equalled. Oh, that we had such choruses in 
Exeter Hall. D. Schumann and D. Knappe conducted 
this gee dowry and Mme. Schumann with Mlle. 
Wieck played Weber's variations from Preciosa in a 
brilliant manner. 

Dusseldort was illuminated on Sunday evening, and 
the various societies with bands of music and colored 
lanterns marched about the streets. 

The singing of the hymn by Mendelssohn, So rucht 
denn in die Runde, by the Bonn choralists, created una- 
bated enthusiasm. At the concerts, Mme. Schumann 
(Clara Wieck) was the chief pianiste; her sister also 
played. Mlle. Schloss was the leading vocalist. Herr 
Schumann’s Julius Cesar overture was executed, as also 
Beethoven's Up. 124 in C. A new work, The ase | 
the Sea, by Herr Fisher, of Mayence, was also performed. 


Madame LAGRANGE had been engaged for the Vienna 
Opera at a very high salary, and will therefore not be 
available this winter. 


Mile. WAGNER, the subject of such contests between 
the proprietors of the rival Operas, is singing at Hamburgh 
with great success. 





SPAIN, &c. Mr. Swift, the English tenor, is engaged 
to sing at the Italian Opera House in Lisbon, at which 
Mme. Castellan will be the prima donna. The Madrid 
Opera House will open on the 2d of October, with Verdi’s 
Due Foscari; Signora Capriania prima donna, Roppa 
tenor, and Colletti baritone. Mme. Clara Novello and 
Mile. Angri will make their debuts in the second week in 
Rossini’s Semiramide; Bellini’s Beatrice di Tenda, Doni- 
zetti’s Martiri. Verdi's Luisa Miller and Lombardi will 
also be given. 





CONSTANTINOPLE. Servais, the celebrated violon- 
cellist has been presented recently to the Sultan by the 
Belgian Chargé d'affairs. He came from Bucharest, 
after having passed through the whole of the southern 


_ part of the Russian provinces; and had been everywhere 


received with every mark of the admiration due to his 
unrivalled talent. The Princes had made him many rich 
presents, and he had given some very productive concerts. 
After having performed before the Grand Turk, who in 
a devoted lover of music, he returns to St. Peterburg by 
the way of Moscow. 








Ahurrtisements. 
H. S. CUTLER, 


Organist at the Church of the Advent. 
ADDRESS— No. 88 Tr ont St., Bost 
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INSTRUCTION IN VOCAL MUSIC. 
N RS. M. A. HAMM’S JUVENILE CLASS for 
1 Instruction in Vocal Music will be formed at her resi- 
dence, No. 665 WASHINGTON STREET, commencing Sept. 
Sth. It is desirable that parents wixhing their children to 
acquire a correct knowledge of the rudiments of Vocal Music 
should have them entered at the commencement of the term. 
Days of tuition, Wednesday and Saturday, commencing at 3 
o’clock. Terms, $1, payable in advance. 

N. B. Mrs. H.’s Evening Class, for Gentlemen and Ladies, 
will be formed at the above place, the 13th of September, com- 
mencing at 7 1-2 o'clock. Terms, #2 per quarter. 22 2t 








New Series—Change of Day. 


—————————EeEaeEaEeaEeaEeEeES 


AFTERNOON CONCERTS, 
AT THE MELODEON, 
By the Germania Serenade Band. 


HESE CONCERTS will re-commence on WEDNESDAY 
Sept. 8th, at 3 o'clock, P. M., and be continued EVERY 
WEDNESDAY, at the same hour. 

Packages containing four tickets, at 50 cents a package, can 
be obtained at the usual places, and at the door on the after- 
noons of the Concerts, where single tickets at 25 cents each, 
may also be had. 

(>> Tickets issued for the former series are good for this. 

21 tf G. SCHNAPP, Leader, 364 Tremont St. 





NOTICE. 
HE GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY res- 
pectfully inform their friends and the public in general, 
that Mr. F. H. He~MsmuLier’s duties as the Agent for the 
Company, ceased on the 20th of August, and that from this 
day, Mz. HENRY BANDT will attend to all their business 
irs. 
Newport, August 24, 1852. 21 3t 
Diseases of the Eye and Ear. 
R. F. A. VON MOSCHZISKER, German Ocu- 
list, may be consulted on all the maladies of the Eye 
and Ear, at No. 21 Somerset Street. 
Boston, July 28. 17 2n 
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MUSICAL VADE MECUM. 
MANUAL of the SCIENCE of MUSIC, 


ADAPTED TO THE WANTS OF 


TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS. 


Ry HERMAN 8. SARONT, — 
Editor of “* Marx’s Musical Composition,” ete. 


IIIS work is what its title “Ymports, a most useful compan- 

ion to every musician and amateur. and an invaluable aid 

to every student. The work is divided into six general parts, 
as follows, viz 

Part I —Melody. 

Part I1.—Rhythm. 

Part I1.—Organology,—( Descriptions of the various human 
voices, and different instruments, together with their scales, 
and the manner of their notation.) 

Part 1V.—Harmony and Composition— The Elementary 
Forms. 

Part V.—Harmony and Composition—The Esthetic Forms. 

Part VI. —The Artistic Execution of Music. 

To these are added a Condensed History of Music by Epochs, 
and a very full and carefully arranged 

ALPHABETICAL INDEX, 
containing not only the terms employed in the book, but also 
all the terms used by musical writers with their explanations. 

The work forms a handsome duodecimo volume, printed on 
superfine paper and eleg: vei bound in cloth. 

Price, Be aa a » p $1.25 

Just published by M ASON & LAW, 

23 Park Row, New York. 


21 3t OLIVER DITSON, Boston. — 


THIRD EDITION, 
OF THE 


Translation of MARX'S GREAT WORK on 
MUSICAL COMPOSITION. 

NE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MUSICAL COMPO- 

SITION, of Dr. A. B. Marx, of Berlin, is celebrated as 
the MASTER TREATISE on this subject, and any enume- 
ration of its merits seems superfluous. Competent judges are 
unanimous in bestowing the highest praise on the manner in 
which Mr. Sanont has translated the orjginal. The publishers 
have received strong testimonials of approbation from Messrs. 
Scharfenberg, Willis, Root, Bradbury, and Jackson, of New 
York; Messrs. Webb and Kreissman, of Boston, and other 
distinguished teachers and professors ; and the following ex- 
tract from a letter, recently received, will show in what esti- 
mation the translation is held by Dr. MARX, the distinguished 
author of the original. 


NOW READY, 


Berwin, June 23d, 1852 
GenTLeMEN,—Your polite communication and the copy of a 
translation of my work on Musical Composition, have been 
duly received, for which accept my warmest thanks. * * * * 
I find that your translator (as far as I am able to judge from 
a somewhat imperfect acquaintance with the English language) 
has done his work very practically and successfully ; and 1 beg 
you to express to him, as also to the eminent men who have 
honored my work with their approval, my sincerest thanks ; 
and also yourselves to acce ept the same for the very elegant 
style of the edition. * * * 


The present volume comprises all that portion of the original 
work which it was supposed would be at all adapted to the 
wants of this country, and embraces two of the German books, 
viz. : The Elements of Musical Composition, and the Harmoni- 
zation of a Melody, including Chorals and Popular Songs. 

The rapid sale of two editions has proved its adaptation to 
the wants of our musical teachers and students. It forms an 
elegant octavo volume, in cloth 

Price, er err ae oe $2.50 

Published by MASON & LAW, 
23 Park Row, New York. 

21 3t OLIVER DITSON, Boston. 


«The Last een Book.”’ 


M ELODIA SACRA. 


By B. F. BAKER anp A. N. JOHNSON. 


THE 


TIS work will be ready about the first of August, and it 

is believed will meet the real wants of Music Teachers, 
Music Societies, and Choirs, better than any work ever pub- 
lished. Besides an unsurpassed collection of 

METER TUNES AND SET PIECES, 
it will contain the 
“ORATORIO OF DAVID,” 

simplified for the use of Musical Societies and Conventions, 
with an ORGAN on PIANO FORTE ACCOMPANIMENT. 
Also, 

FIFTY-FOUR ORGAN INTERLUDES, 
by GEORGE F. BRISTOW, Organist and Musical Director at 
St. John’s Church, New York, and a 

ume stant Episcopal Church Service, 
by H. 8. CUTLER, Organist at the Church of the Advent, 
Boston. 


No pains have been spared ‘to make this Collection of 
Sacred Music SUPERIOR to any thing of the kind ever 
published in this country. To secure a copy of the first edi- 
tion, orders ry 1 be sent, as early as possible, to 

A. N. JOHNSON, 36 School Street, Boston, or 
W. B. BILLINGS, 8 Park Place, New York. 
_ Price, $7 per dozen. 20 tf 


HEWS’ PATENT o* 
AMERICAN ACTION PIANO FORTE. 


HE MANUFACTURER is in ion of numerous testi- 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 
GBO. HEWS, 36) Washington St., Boston. 
Apr. 10. tf 








BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
Nore E is hereby given that the Boston Music Hatt Asso- 
CIATION are ready to receive applications for the use of 
their HALL and LECTURE ROOM, (entrance on Bumstead 
Place and on Winter Street,) by Religious Societies, for the 
purpose of regular worship on Sundays, after the 15th of No- 
vember next. 

The Music Hatt, furnished with Organ, &c., will seat three 
thousand persons, and the Lecrure Room, tight hundred. 
Written applications may be addressed to the subscriber, at 
No. 39 Court Street, who will give such further information as 
shall be desired. FRANCIS L. BATCHELDER, 

10 tf Clerk B. M. H. A. 


‘MRS. ROSA GARCIA DE RIBAS, 
TEACHER OF THE 
PIANOFORTE, SINGING & GUITAR, 


2 Seneca St., corner Harrison Avenue. 


N R. De RIBAS will give instruction on the Oboe and 
Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, &c. 
Boston, July 31. 38m 


D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 
a ORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, § TO = - 

pr. 1¢ 








J. CHICKERING, 
PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURER, 
334 Washington Street, Boston. 

Apr. 10. tf 
N. D. COTTON, 

IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
lish, French, and American Stationery, 

DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 
No. 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 


*,* Wedding and V isiting Car Cards Engraved and Printed. 
16 tf 





‘JOSEPH L. BATES 
No. 129 Washington Stréet, Boston. 

MPORTER OF AND DEALER IN EUROPEAN FANCY 

Goods, Novelties, Perfumery, Stationery, Cutlery, Musical 
Instruments, Umbrellas and Parasols. 

Articles for Presents — for the use of Travelers — of Utility 
and Ornament, constantly for sale at the lowest prices. 

129 WASHINGTON 8T., four doors north of School St. 

Apr. 10. tf 


Al 
E. H. WA DE, 
197 Washington Street, Boston. 
UBLISHER & DEALER IN SHEET MUSIC 
and Musical Merchandise of every description. Publisher 
of BERTINUS METHOD FOR THE PIANO. 
New and Second Hand Pianos, bought, sold and exchanged. 

Cash - i for Pianos, PIANOS TO LET. 

E. H. Wade's Catalogue at present comprises all of the 

—— published by W. Hl. Oxgkes, C. Brapten & Co. and 
. & T. P. Onpway, making it the largest and most valuable 

one in the country ; which, with a large exchange list, enables 

him to offer every inducement to the trade, to Seminaries, to 

Professors and the musical public, for their patronage. 

Apr. 10. tf 
NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
EO. P. REED &€ CO. have just issued a new edition 

¥ of the “ BOSTON ACADEMY COLLECTION OF CHO- 

RUSES,”’ price reduced from $24 to $14 a dozen. 
Perco.ese’s celebrated STABAT MATER for two female 

voices, newly translated by J. 8. Dwiaut, Esq., a welcome work 

to lovers of good music 
The Nightingaie’s Nest, a Cantata by the eminent German 
composer, Rercuarpt, translated by Mr. THayer of Cambridge. 

A beautiful piece, suitable for concerts, taking about forty 

minutes to perform it ; consisting of Solos for bass, tenor, and 

soprano voices, with Choruses. Price, 86 the dozen. 
Also Bever’s New Instructions for the Piano; 


Materials 


for Piano Forte Playing, by Juttus Knorr, a work highly ap- 


proved by the best teachers. Price, 82. 

G. P. R. & CO. have also received a further supply of the 
valuable publications of J. ALrrep Novetto of London, for 
whom they act as agents —consisting of the Oratorios of 
HAanpet, Haypn, and Menpetssoun, and the complete Masses 
of Mozart, IHaypn, Beetnoven, 8. Wenn, Von Weper, and 
others, with the finest collection of BACH’S FUGUES, and 
music generally for the organ, that has ever been seen in 
Boston. Apr. 10. call 


NEW JUVENILE SINGING BOOK. 

HE PESTALOZZIAN SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 

containing a Complete Elementary Course, (in which a 
large number of Popular Airs and Tunes, arranged to be sung 
by note, are employed as progressive exercises,) a large collec- 
tion of SCHOOL SONGS, together with a full variety of 
HYMNS and SACRED TUNES, for the devotional exercises of 
Schools. By Gro. W. Pratt, Teacher in the State Normal 
Schools, and J. C. Jounson, Author of Juvenile Oratorios, &e. 
This work is on an entirely new plan, and is believed to ‘be a 
great improvement upon any Juvenile work heretofore pub- 
lished. A copy for examination will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, upon the receipt of twenty-five cents 

Published by A. N. JOHNSON, 
36 School St., Boston. 
*,* A. N. JOMNSON respectfully informs his friends 

that he has taken the new store No. 36 School Street, 
(a short distance from his former location in the Tremont 
Temple,) where he will keep a full assortment of Music, Sing- 
ing Books, Piano Fortes, Reed Organs, Melodeons, &e. &e. 
Orders by mail promptly executed. 1 


NEW ORGAN VOLUNTARIES. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


American Church Voluntaries. 
AREFULLY ARRANGED expressly for the use of Organ- 
/ ists who have not had sufficient experience to extemporise 
with ease, by H. 8. CurLer, Organist at the Church of the 
Advent, and A. N. Jonnson, Organist at Park Street Church, 
Boston. These Voluntaries are mostly arranged in close har- 
mony, and can readily be played at sight by those who can 
play common church music. They are specially adapted to 


Am-rican church service with regard to length, &c. and are 

sufficient in number to enable any Organist to use them ex- 

clusively if desired. 

free, for $1.25. 
Published by 
_ tf 


Price $1. Forwarded by mail, postage 


A. N. JOHNSON, 
86 School St., opposite City Hall. 





" CZERNY'S PIANO FORTE METHOD. 
S « Manual to Teachers and Amateurs it is invaluable.— 
London Morning Chronicle, 

It is one of the most valuable contributions to the art.— 
London Musical World. 

In regard to interest and utility it can never be surpassed.— 
J. A. Hamiiton. 

It is a work of uncommon merit — one superior to all others. 
— Drawing-Room Journal, Philadelphia. 

A splendid acquisition to the list of American publications. 
—Philadelphia Saturday Courier. 

It is rapidly taking the place of all other methods.— Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

It is calculated to impart a ready and thorough knowledge 
of the art.— Baltimore Patriot. 

A book of invaluable worth as a code of thorough syste- 
matic education.— Philadelphia Sun. 

It is the most complete system published.—Norfolk County 
Journal. 

We cannot too strongly recommend this excellent work.— 
N. Y. Scientific American. 

The most thorough and complete work of the kind.—_Mason’s 
— Advocate. 

A deservedly popular work.— Philadelphia Mercury 

Czerny can boast of having given to musical Europe Thal- 
berg, L’ istz and Doehler.—La France Musicale. 

This book must be of great value in schools and families.— 
N. Y. Observer. 

There is no book published, which can compare with this.— 
East Boston Ledger. 

It is eminently a book for the people.— Boston Transcript. 

Powerful aids to the learner are embraced in this work.— 
Message Bird. 

It is a standard work in the musical circles of Great Britain. 
— The Asmonean. 

Published by OLIVER DITSON, 115 Washington Street, 
Boston. Sold by all Music Dealers and Booksellers in the 
Union. Apr. 10. tf 





Cu-Doy, 


A BOSTON LITERARY JOURNAL, 
EDITED BY CHARLES HALE. 
Published Weekly on Saturdays. 

ACH number contains sixteen pages of reading matter, 

if together with four or eight ps Ages of select advertisements. 

TerMs.—Two dollars per annum, in advance. Single num- 
bers five cents each. Subscribers in Boston, Cambridge and 
Charlestown can have their numbers left at their residences, if 
desired. Back numbers from the beginning can be furnished, 
and copies of the first volume (26 numbers) bound in cloth or 
paper. 
‘ The postage on “ To-Day,”’ for distances not exceeding fifty 
miles, is five cents a quarter; and so for all other distances, it 
is at the lowest newspaper rate, but must be paid to the Post- 
master quarterly in advance. 

Advertisements, books, communications, &e. may be left 
with the publishers. Subscriptions will be received by, and 
orders should be addressed to, the publishers, Reppine & Co., 
8 State-street, Boston. 

Dexter & Brotuer, 43 Ann-street, General Agents in New 
York. Aug. 14. 


Che Favarite, 
A NEW ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 


DEVOTED TO THE 
AND AMUSEMENT OF 
GIRLS OF AMERICA, 


JACQUES, Editor. 





INSTRUCTION THE BOYS AND 


D. H. 


IIE FAVORITE will be published monthly, at $1.00 per 
annum, or five copies for $4.00, invariably in advance. 
Each number will contain 32 pages, and will be embellished 
and illustrated with NUMEROUS BEAUTIFUL EN- 
GRAVINGS, executed expressly for the work. 
All letters and communications should be addressed (post 
paid) to “Hyarr & Jacques, 97 Cliff Street, New York.” 
_New York, Aug. 10, 1852. 


J. BUTTERFIELD, 


e JTOPBERPIRLIINITELR 


AT THE OFFICE OF 
DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 
21 School ‘Street, Boston. 


RATES | FOR “ADVERTISIN G. 
For half @ square, (8 lines,) or less, first insertion, . . $0. 
each a inser. 
Fora equare, (16 lines,) first insertion, . . . co. 2 
each additional insertion 

On advertisements standing three months or Leases a dis 
count of twenty per cent. on the above rates is allowed. 

(A column counts as seven squares.) 

Payments required in advance: for yearly advertisements, 


quarterly in advance. 
=e 
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